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ESSAY. 



If Man consists of a material body, and an immaterial 
soul, the former connecting him with the creatures of the 
material world, the latter linking him to those of the 
spiritual, it follows, that while his material being is im- 
pelled by physical necessities, his soul as naturally soars 
heavenward, in obedience to laws as necessary. 

This theory of the natural necessity of spiritual aspiration 
is deeply qualified, we all know, by the free-will of man 
being perverted to unnatural issues. " What man has made 
of man," is recorded in the annals of the past. What man 
still makes of man, is stamped upon the consciousness of 
the present. 

This being admitted, we have here, then, we may almost 
say, a being of two natures, one the given condition and 
basis of the other, placed in a sphere consisting of material 
and spiritual reactive agents, for the developing of its inborn 
capacities into efficient powers. 

Doubtless this being has been created for some high and 
noble purpose, for it possesses energies adequate thereto, 
and has been placed in a situation eminently fitted to 
develope and strengthen these. Moreover it has been 
gifted beyond any other creature with reason and religion. 
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The spirit of the brute goeth downward, and its purpose 
ends with its life ; but reason and religion demand that the 
purpose for which man was made be beyond himself, and 
his short-lived existence here — that the material be but the 
cradle of the infant soul, and that at death it but casts aside 
the swaddling bands of mortality to step into the eternal 
youthfulness of spirit life. 

That education which will best fit us to act a manly part 
in this life, and enable us to work out our salvation for the 
next " with fear and trembling," ought to be the one pur- 
sued by us. A full and harmonious development of all the 
powers of body and mind, and their controlment by a pure 
religious morality, will place us in this position. 

Physical education is the first in point of time, being in 
fact the groundwork of the mental Juvenal's well-known 
phrase, " Mens sana in sano corpore," pithily embodies this 
fact ; and it has been admirably commented on by Locke 
ih his work on Education, " A sound mind in a sound body 
is. indeed a short but full description of a happy state in this 
world ; he that has these two, has little more to wish for ; 
and he that wants either of them, is but little the better for 
anything else : men's happiness or misery is for the most 
part of their own making. ,, 

On the development of our physical constitution depend 
greatly the extent and power of the available means for 
fulfilling the ends of our being. The mental power should 
be made as effective as possible to perform the commands 
of the will. The condition of the body modifies the charac- 
ter and power of the mind. Physical training should be 
consistent with the nature and prescribed by the laws of the 
physical constitution, as then alone can it possess a tendency 
to give the body the full use of its powers. 
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Thus, by studying the constitution of the body, we find '' * ^ . 
out proper exercises for training it to full development. *0 l « •' 
Ought we not to do the same in reference to the mind ? As £* > x *' V 
there are natural laws to which the body is subject, and invn & > •*/> 
obedience to which we must prescribe the exercises, so there 4* n •* 
are natural laws which the mind must obey to render its ; A<<u *w r( 
training successful. ; f/ 1/ A; r. 

In the first stages of education, more attention ought to ') k ' ! v ' , % ' 
be paid to the physical and moral than to the intellectual. /** t\ *« ! 
Important as the training of the intellect undoubtedly is, it h\ ■/ n ;;, 
must give place to the training of the heart — that is, the £< <? 4 , t 
implanting there of true and enduring habits of virtue and ]* '/y If 
piety. " For one man made wretched in life for want ot/ )f ' tt £ y , 
knowledge, there are an hundred through immorality and /*, un} , 
vice" {\jtni~„}< 

Though nature allows us an earlier control over the phy- / /,^ . / f > 
sical and moral, yet we must not delay too long the cultiva- ~ t \tj .< ,, 
tion of the intellectual powers, as the mind and body should , 
be as early as possible under the guidance of reason. There jf-^ { ^ \ / t/ 
is a danger, however, of expanding the mind too early, to ^ /',.''• 
the damaging of the physical organisation. We must keep % > f ; / 
always in view the relation these three parts of our nature /., 
bear to each other. We must not overtask one, to the hurt/. ^ 
of the others. All three must be developed harmoniously >' * : • 
together. //"'I. 

Education may be divided into four great periods. 

First — The Education of Infancy ; during which period 
parents and nurses are naturally the fittest guides, and the 
forming of a healthy constitution and good habits their 
principal care. This period extends over the first five or 
six years. 

Second — School Education; during which parents and 
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teachers should act in concert. During this period they 
should be initiated into the elements of knowledge, their 
bodily and mental powers should be gradually unfolded, 
and they should be trained to the practice of virtuous habits. 
Third — University Education ; this embraces the more 
formal study of knowledge, and through that the maturing 
of the mental powers. 

Fourth — The period between our entrance into, the active 
scenes of life and our departure thence to our more real 
existence, the end and fulfilment of our short existence here, 
" to receive the things done in the body according to that 
we have done, whether they be good or bad." 

The first two periods of education are of very great 
importance, for then the as yet tender mind is taking on 
impressions and forming dispositions that influence its cha- 
racter ever after. 

This Essay has reference chiefly to the second period — 

School Education, and mainly to that part of it embraced 

by the curriculum generally adopted along with the study 

of the vernacular tongue. The others will be touched upon 

^merely in connection with this. 

In the early period of education, the mother, as she is 
%. Ui»JoU+ the natural nurse of her children, should consider it her 
^H^feL . #u 3^ |; mould their minds as well as their limbs. From her 
ffijj£^y& ^ey should imbibe the milk of the mind as well as of the 
AAA.*** / h*± body. Her work is of vital importance, and a matter of no 
7&e %*~*& small difficulty — to instil into the wayward mind of child- 
?*j^Jr^^^hood reasonable and truthful principles — to curb and direct 
0uaiiMd4f£ite passions, and initiate it into the knowledge of its nobler 
M.v»ki ^ es ^ m y • *t was the glory of the Roman matrons to devote 
{tfLitod, iul themselves to household matters and the education of their 
jfiurtJtUL*,- children, and their sons were the noblest of their time. 
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In school education it is very important that parents V\ / 

\ co-operate with the master. Neglect of this may defeat - /* * 
N^ all the good the master may try to communicate to his V~?^*/ * 

~ pupil. Unless the parent strengthen him, he is powerless.* *wnt 

£\ To proceed aright in education, let us observe^Tature's I U b* ~C vu 
> v manner of procedure — by what gradually increasing lighWA-TA tig* J& 
\. ^ she makes knowledge dawn upon the mind. We win^^ji/^fc'y 
y ^ assuredly find her our best guide in this work, and our 7- ^ ^' 
^ ^ success will be commensurable with the closeness with which JL/ i^ ^ 
t e we tread in her footsteps. Nature is teaching the infant 'a $< v ^*; h 
^ mind, even when we imagine it wholly passive and incapable ^ r / ftu , /( 
^ £ of being taught. The senses, the first inlets of knowledge, ^ # *, * { f . 
k ? >J are providing materials for the infant powers within to j^ J^ fi f , 
«t 5 grasp and master. And this is the beginning of what they V_y ~£. H j 
"''Ndo constantly throughout the period of life. Gradually ri * ^ t 
". 4 these are strengthened, and other powers brought into -/%,,' 
J x"play ; but through all, the connection of the outward with J, . - -v 

* the inward ceases not but with life. Nature, then, claims e &Uuxtu>^ 
" \ito be the only true educator of the mind, and she has made u^tJ^T^ 

;* ^ample provision for this purpose. Art must never usurp / 

- ythe place of nature. Our art we obtain from nature, whei. ;. t..\ 
**^ Nature is the teacher of art; and if we make art the / tc<y.* l>v ** \ 
' measure of nature, we make the scholar the measure of his ^" • * $ . ' ' 
v master — the creature of the Creator. 1 ' Let nature, then, ^ji f ^ 
teach us how to educate, and let us apply the art we have Quu*Jm. *- *L* 



■* 



so gained in assisting her to work more freely in educ- — * t + 
\ ing the powers of the mind. The teacher is but a subor- ^ (#+"• •*' ~ 
s dinate agent. He may facilitate, but cannot force the action I** ** ' '' * 
^ of her laws. He endeavours to accelerate the action of ^iA- *' 
- — nature by choosing from her varied stores the subjects jiat ifi^HU t ; ,« 

ytZrkj^^^^ #&See Appendix, Note LyCtwCi^ U* *^» t *\# I 
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» seem best fitted to the end in view. The teacher thus acts 

as a guide, but the work must be done by the pupil himself. 
The teacher but shapes the course, the pupil himself must 
tread the road and perform the journey. Too many begin 
to travel before they are able properly to walk. No wonder 
they are soon crippled, and must be supplied with stilts in 
the shape of tutors, that but confirm the contracted lame- 
ness. Why is it that the poor solitary student, unaided 
from without, has advanced stoutly and steadily over all 
the difficulties of his position, until he has taken his stand 
among his more favoured fellow students, " higher by the 

, jfe f^Yw^d) head " than any of them ? Because t he mind^ thrown upon 

uUoJL a~tfc&tf itself, becomes conscious of its true nature and power to 
advance, and every fresh conquest in study thoroughly 
embodies itself, and becomes an accession of mental vigour, 
that enables it to go on with increasing power to the over- 
coming of more. The first great object is to incline the 

lu%cU ( _mind to bring its own native energy into action ; that done, 
. it will soon take a strong and increasing interest in its own 
diaionfc*- progress. The developing vitality must come from within. 
Like the flower, the mind must unfoldjtself. It lays hold 
upon the outward, to assist its development. The art of the 
rearer can only bring into speedier and more certain opera- 
tion the natural relations that exist between both. (f&*A> f 

They whose business it is to form the minds of others 
should have their own well formed, and should fit them- 
selves adequately for their work. They. should learn to be 
able (and it is difficult indeed) to instruct fitly an inquisitive 
, ri/^ | j(^mind, to train and fix the impulse of its passions, and make 
x^l^aJ^ it control itself by a reasonabKvwill. UtfeU u* &*l ? 

u^£lu-- With regard to the matter best fitted for training the 

iy) mind, the constitution of the mind has fixed that. Knowledge 
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is to the mind what food is tQ the body— substantjal^k^^^^ *** 
ledge — not its form alone, itsshadow, as some would have it. \a&**- *A1wL 
Forms of knowledge is a kind of knowledge with which the 
mind should be conversant, but not the kind through which 
its powers should be unfolded — just as the modes of dressing 
our food are highly useful to us, but they are not what give 
nourishment and vigour to the body. Rather let the mind 
be led to apprehend and reflect on the almost exhaustless 
wonders of nature, the immensity and complexity of its 
parts, yet pervaded by a beautiful simplicity, unchangeable 
order, and underanged harmony ; and in thes e it will find an wLcU-fd fat* 
ample and invigorating sustenance for its increasing g ro ^h.~j7*^> ? 
These will i mpart true freedom and nob ility of soul. It */!£&«* i**U- 
then may look down on the changing forms of men, and J^T^^wT 
measure their insignificance by its loftier ideas. s^isi^ avK ^ t i 

Some have contended that language, and the classic Ian- ^*f^^z 9 
guages in particular, are the best material for educating s jUeK dn*** ' 
with. If the science of language were the best, the classics 
might be held to have the preference, from their beautiful 
structure ; but language, in an educating point of view, is a 
mere medium of knowle dge, a* m edium through which the/s^ 
mind converses with realities. True, it is worthy of culti- j^° it^rfa 
vation, for the sake of what it bears — but that is not the ^Jfau+iainv 
question — and from its bearing the impress of the laws of vmM doLiaJ 
mind — but that is a study for minds of greater maturity ^^L^^fc 
than we have to deal with in school education. Bacon says, f^^w]^j^«i 
" that the studying words and not matter is a distemper of owLhrnrotua-d 
learning, of which Pygmalion's frenzy is a good emblem ; for 
words are but the images of matter, and to fall in love with 
them, is all one as to fall in love with a picture." Words 
are but the concrete images of thought carved into definite 
form, and graven with the lineaments of beauty by the mind 
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fovfk *(** ***j f man# B u t foey only represent, and the power and force 
U Mej«x< Jh] Q £ q^ uge j s d er ived altogether from the realities or objects 
ffc (nrf&sntj* ^pf thought they represent. 

/ t/'/Jl Language may be likened to ships, bearing burthens of 

f^j.T' knowledge. So long as we have noble ships of our own, let 

V/7 ijT^u^not employ those of other countries. When the time 

I J / comes that we require or wish for the productions of other 

%*^™~ ^ countries, let us then employ their ships too ; although it 

IwkJJh <*ljj mus t be confessed, that for the most of people good trans- 

0*h** ^7* lating ships of our own might be employed with almost equal 

^vltiurt- /^^profit, and at less expense. And what can the ancients give 

ux i /T/ m °^ wor th to us as men that is not adopted into our litera- 

/ {y?[ / t ture already ? The classics cannot train us to become active 

members of modern society. If we wish to take part in 

modern enterprise, we must master modern matter and 

form, which is indeed necessarily but a reproduction of the 

old, to suit the advancement of the times. 

}^lijJi^Y The intellect alone is exercised through language : the 

&.?~, feelings and religious consciousness are left uncultivated 

-^y^f^^yby it. Through it, as a medium, they may, but that is 

• ^dfay&lL what we contend for. Besides, the religion of the classics 

lo^ a lA^ot ms sensuous, and calculated deeply to mar the spirituality 

( of the Christian religion. The harm they might do is 

counteracted, in a great measure, by the hatred with 

which most boys regard them. Are the vile adulterous 

loves of the heathen gods fit subjects for the minds of 

youth ? — for the unripe judgment of the boy as yet unfits 

him to comprehend their emblematic beauty. 

Did the Greeks and Romans use a foreign language as a 
medium of education? And who among us shall stand in 
comparison with them, in respect to harmonious develop- 
ment, both of body and mind, in so far as power is con- 
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cerned? The developing instruments they possessed, they 
took not from authority of preceding times. Their educa- 
tion was the outgrowth of their own native energy. They 
presented not their minds to the impress of an empiric 
mould. The mould they used was formed by them in obe- ,, J? 
dience to the dictates of naturi// Their wonderful success///*/ **"' ' l/r * 
lias made the world stoop to them for ages with humble ^^^2*2 
servility. A particular form or system is not what we.^^^a 
should aim at — that must change with time, place, and indi- nw^oL - / *f£ n 
viduals. Let us scorn to be slaves, and seek for a free ^^^y ^Tai 
education in the absolute of nature. Those who maintaia^ IvuA^h/L 
the indisperisahility* of the Greek and Koman classics in ^-^ $**£*,, 
education, practically aver, that when God created man a ^i^U^^y - 
living soul, after his own image, while He made ample pro- (ahjUL o**j**~* 
vision for his physical and spiritual, He left him in a sad<^S£***> *aZ' 
state of destitution with regard to his mental nature, vnxfofc cn&yCGz^ 
that the honour of providing for that was reserved for *°\£-l ?+- 
nation or nations that sprang up many ages afterwards^ t^-JL L % & 
which- had, besides, a very inadequate revelation of the 
nature of man, and the essence and attributes of God. Is it [ 
not more probable that the proper and legitimate means for 
training the intellect coexisted with the intellect itself, not f / c^i \l 
since the period of the rise and fall of the Greek or Roman W^nun^j *f 
empires, but since the beginning of the world ? In educa-^-^i^^ 
tion, like the Israelites of old in religion, we worship the v^^k (s&s 
workmanship of our own hands more than the sublime crea^^^rf ^ 

*onsofGod. L^J^e^ 

" Nay, let us read the giant types of God, /**** (Ah^% 

More than the puny symbol words of man." (Zed* i><^'u>q 

We do not say that the classics are of no use in educa-~^fc: nxJulu^ 

tion — far from that — if studied at the proper time. It is a 

* See Appendix, Note EL 
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study for minds already in an advanced state of develop- 
ment ; but we decidedly object to the study of them being 
entered on, as is very often the case, when the pupil can 
barely read his own language, and knows nothing of its 
structure ; when he cannot, from the difficulties he encoun- 
ters in mastering the forms of the language, but be dis- 
gusted with the matter these forms contain. Many can 
make the same confession as St Augustine. Latin was his 
native tongue, but he was forced very early to learn Greek. 
Writing first of the delight he experienced in reading Vir- 
gil, which, when he became a Christian, he laments as the 
choice spectacle of his vanity, he thus resumes : — " Why, 
then, did I hate the Greek classics, which have the like 
tales? For Homer also curiously wove the like fictions, 
and is most sweetly vain, yet was he bitter to my boyish 
taste. And so, I suppose, would Virgil be to Grecian 
children, when forced to learn him, as I was Homer. Dif- 
ficulty, in truth the difficulty of a foreign tongue, dashed, 
as it were, with gall all the sweetness of Grecian fable ; for 
not one word of it did I understand, and, to make me 
understand, I was urged vehemently, with cruel threats 
and punishments." Byron, also, in his Childe Harold, thus 
gives voice to the mental wrong he suffered in early youth: — 

" I abhorred 
Too much, to conquer for the poet's sake, 
The drilled dull lesson, forced down word by word, 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 
Aught that recalls the daily drug which turned 
My sickening memory ; and though Time hath taught 
I j; My mind to meditate what then it learned, t 

Yet such the fixed inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 
That, with the freshness wearing out before 
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My mind could relish what it might have sought, 

If free to choose, I cannot now restore 

Its health ; bnt what it then detested, still abhor. 

Then, farewell, Horace, whom I hated so. J} 

Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a cure^7 ^&rw-^U^e u H^~ l+ 

To understand, not feel thy lyric flow ; ( 0x /yn<*y 'cru& <4 0~o*~ 

To comprehend, but never love, thy verse." ( yrvJ&e&fi<)l*j£j£y 

And Lamartine, approaching the classic shoresof Greece/ T^** / VL 
exclaims : — " Greece is to me a book whose beauties are tar- / «, 
nished because we have been made to read it before we were ^ ^ * 
qualified for its comprehension." This is the error, the study T/J^^~7/ & 
of them before we are qualified for their comprehension. We / YT^- T 
would by no means advocate their neglect. We would join in T ^~V \*l. 
admiration of these two noble languages with H. N. rtp^ta I. 
Coleridge', and subscribe his eloquent description of them — *^i — r-^y. 
" Greek, the shrine of the genius of the old world ; *&- .- PAs& tz. 
universal as our race ; as individual as ourselves ; of infinite qiuwivL**^ 
inflexibility ; of indefatigable strength ; with the complica-^A>t^v *<tf- f 
tion and distinctness of nature herself; to which nothing fo^&34n r £* 
was vulgar; from which nothing was excluded; speakingT/^^^^^ % ~ 
to the ear like Italian ; speaking to the mind like English ; 
with words like pictures; with words like the gossamer 
film of the summer ; at once the variety and the pictur- 
esqueness of Homer ; the gloom and the intensity of 
JEschylus; not. compressed to the closest by Thucydides; c » 

not fathomed to the depth by Plato ; not sounding with all ^T^ 
its thunder, nor lit up with all its ardours, even under the ]W&As 
Promethean touch of Demosthenes ! And Latin, the voice l^ou^J 
of empire, and of war, of law, and of the state ; inferior AlnJL 
to its half parent, and rival in the embodying of passion, i, f\. ^^ 
and in the distinguishing of thought, but equal to it in sus- ^/jji 
staining the measured march of history, and superior to it uPizU vr™Wto 
the indignant declamation of moral satire; stamped with \c(jukA 
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the mark of an imperial and despotizing republic ; rigid in 
its construction; parsimonious in its synonymes ; reluctantly 
yielding to the flowery yoke of Horace, although opening 
glimpses of Greek-like splendour in the occasional inspira- 
tions of Lucretius ; proved, indeed, to the utmost by Cicero, 
and by him found wanting ; yet majestic in its bareness, 
impressive in conciseness ; the true language of history ; 
instinct with the spirit of nations, and not with the passions 
of the individuals ; breathing the maxims of the world, and 
not the tenets of the school ; one and uniform in its air and 
spirit, whether touched by the stern and haughty Sgllust-, 
by the open and discursive Livy, by the reserved and 
thoughtful Tacitus." 

With such characters as these stamped upon them, we 
may not dare to say they are other than ennobling studies, 
calculated deeply to impress the mind with beauty and 
sublimity. But language is more a medium through which 
■"^Y^f to study objects of thought, than the material by which 
(hujL'uw J\ *° cu ltivate the P ower to think. Language is but the cur- 
fl/J^TL- / rency of thought, valuable certainly in itself for its beautiful 
y ~~ construction, and as being the production of the mind, but 
\H/\AJ^tM J\ chiefly so because it represents to us thoughts. But it is 
^IpwU this thought or thinking that trains the mind. Now, as 
/ knowledge is the object of thought, knowledge should be 

our educating medium. But what knowledge ? For lan- 
guage is a kind of knowledge ; and we have discarded that 
as the main one. Nature has answered this. We have but 
to listen to her simply, and with the spirit of truth in our 
hearts, and we will not err. The range is infinite to us ; 
there is no fear of our exhausting it. Let us rather appren- 
tice ourselves to nature, and study God's works, that we 
may know the business of life, than learn the artificial 
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nostrums of man, and become verbal quacks. The prime 
and central object of nature is man himself. He should be 
continually studying himself and his relations to all around 
him, to exalt his piety and increase his humility, to magnify 
his conception of the goodness, power, and majesty of his 
Creator, and to work with vigour and with hope his part in 
the economy of God. His constant intercourse with nature 
will induce that feeling to which the poet gives utterance 
when he beholds the rainbow, — 

" My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now 1 am a man, 
So be it when 1 shall grow old, 

Or let me die. 
The child isfatfier of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety." 

Habit is all-powerful ; and habit is begun in early life. 
In fact, what is education but the implanting of good habits ; 
and where shall we find better instructors ? 

" God hath framed the mind of man as a mirror or glass, 
capable of the image of the universal world, and joyful to 
receive the impression thereof as the eye joyeth to receive 
light ; and not only delighted in beholding the variety of 
things and vicissitude of times, but raised also to find out 
and discern the ordinances and decrees which, throughout 
all these changes, are infallibly observed." 

We do not mean to assert that nature is all-sufficient for 
our purpose. " The knowledge of man is as the waters ; 
some descending from above, and some springing from 
beneath ; the one informed by the light of nature, the other 
inspired by divine inspiration." 
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We cannot, however, separate the form from the sub- 
stance ; so we must study language at the same time that 
we are acquiring knowledge and habits of thought. 

As language is the medium through which we are to bring 
the being educated and the educating together, it is neces- 
sary that the use of it be mastered as speedily as possible. 
The power to speak is acquired very early, and so oral 
language is the first medium by which the infant mind 
receives a great part of its training. Then the power to 
read is acquired at school; and thus, through another 
channel, knowledge pours its influence upon the mind. 
Lastly, the power to write language is acquired, which is 
perhaps the most thoroughly educating process of the 
three. 

The first task prescribed at school is the gradual acquisi- 
tion of the power to read with distinctness, accuracy, and 
intelligence. This is the main thing to be done before any 
great degree of progress can be made in useful knowledge. 
In learning to read, the only practical mode is the synthetic. 
The analytic has been recommended by many as being 
more simple and natural. At first sight it may appear so, 
but a further insight into the practice of the two, will, I 
think, declare in favour of the synthetic, properly conducted. 
The analytic, to be systematic and comprehensive enough, 
must be more elaborate than the other, and will therefore 
demand more power for its acquisition. The names of the 
letters need not be learned until the pupil can read tolerably 
well. They are not required for any useful purpose till 
then. Let each letter at first be uttered as nearly as pos- 
sible by the sound it has in the simplest composition ; and 
as the same character may vary its sound by position or 
otherwise, let the varieties of sound be arranged in succes- 
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sive groups. The consonants, with some slight exceptions, 
retain the same sound. These should be mastered first, and 
then combined with the successive groups of vowels. The 
exercises on the various groups of sounds should consist 
(and this is quite possible) of intelligible words, and not, as 
in many text-books, of unmeaning combinations, which make 
the lessons more vague and indefinite than they need be. 
Purity and propriety of vowel sound, distinctness of articu- 
lation, firmness of utterance, and natural inflection of the 
voice, should be continually kept in view. Reading subjects 
beyond the comprehension, and straining of the voice 
beyond the natural pitch or force, two very common evils, 
should be carefully avoided. Thus a natural and correct 
style of reading will be acquired, which will gradually merge 
into a more impressive one with the progress of the mind. 
The first two or three years' training in the art of reading 
forms the habit or manner of reading for the future. It is 
in learning to read that our style of reading is acquired. 
If the style then acquired be good, it will confirm itself; 
but if bad, all that the master can do in a general class is 
slightly to qualify it, unless the pupil, guided by the mas- 
ter's instructions, put forth a strong effort and reform it 
himself. Many seem not to be aware that a general class 
is for the gradual training of the voice, and not for the 
rapid cure of a bad habit firmly rooted by previous impro- 
per training. In silent reading for instruction, and in 
shaping our own thoughts into form, this training of the 
voice and ear has great influence. In the former we gift 
the author with a certain degree of oral eloquence, and his 
meaning is thereby stamped upon our minds more vividly, 
and consequently more enduringly — in the latter it confers 
a power to mould more naturally and more beautifully. 
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By reading, and by listening to oral instruction, useful 
knowledge is acquired, but these gain only the materials for 
training. Education would be neglected in its most import- 
ant point, if we were only taught what to think, and not 
how to think. As Pestalozzi says, " Take thought from 
man, and what remains V The what to think is only useful 
as the means of learning how to think — the power to think 
being the immediate end in view. This power is developed 
by rightly exercising the faculty. " The grand result of 
schooling is a mind with just vision to discern, with free 
force to do ; the grand schoolmaster is practice." 

There are no better educers of thought than the arts of 
speaking and writing. Writing, especially, gives a solidity 
and exactness to thought, which speaking does not impart. 
Moreover, it is an acquirement absolutely necessary for us 
to maintain our part in modern society and enterprise. The 
value of it is increasingly felt by all who are engaged in 
imparting or receiving the thoughts of the mind. In Lord 
Campbell's Life of Mansfield, we have the following vindi- 
cation of this : — " Pure English was laboriously attended to 
at Perth School, both in reading and composition ; its rules 
and its irregularities were fully explained, and the writing 
of an English essay was an exercise required from the boys 
at the peril of the ferula. Lord Mansfield, in his old age, 
was often heard to declare, that, when at Westminster and 
at Oxford, and even when contending with rivals in public 
life, he had enjoyed an essential advantage from this dis- 
cipline, as he discovered that in England, while they wasted 
many years in Latin and Greek Prosody, they almost 
entirely neglected the scientific cultivation of their mother 
tongue ; and he found eminent lawyers and statesmen, who, 
when forced to commit their thoughts to writing, showed 
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that they had no notion of the division of English prose 
and sentences, and who, though decently well acquainted 
with orthography, set at utter defiance the rules of gram- 
mar." 

To cultivate the power of expressing thought in fitting 
language, aids are necessary. The forms of thought should 
be legitimate, and expressed in a style fitted to the nature 
of the thought This comprehends Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Logic. 

In grammar are studied the entire nature of words, and 
their arrangement into sentences. That part of grammar 
called Orthography seems to be more surely and more 
rapidly acquired by the method of dictation than by the 
oral method, as our orthography addresses itself to the eye 
more than to the ear. As there are many who, though they 
can speak fluently, yet cannot express their thoughts upon 
paper correctly, so there may be many who are taught to 
spell orally, and yet cannot spell the words correctly in 
writing. In oral spelling the ear alone is enlisted in the 
remembrance of the word, but in dictation both ear and 
eye are enlisted ; itt the latter, a double bond of remem- 
brance is obtained. The accidence of grammar enables us 
to understand the changes words undergo to suit the 
modification of the ideas for which they stand. Ety- 
mology gives us the history of words, with their original 
and received meaning. Syntax makes us acquainted with 
the principles that regulate the arrangement of words into 
sentences. 

Grammar, while learnt as a science, should be practised as 
an art. This will show the reason of the principles of the 
science, as they are necessarily but generalisations derived 
from the art. In studying grammar, the connection 
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between thought and form of thought has too often been 
lost sight of, and the application of the science as an art, or 
what is commonly called " parsing," has too often degene- 
rated into mere memory and lipwork, with very spare 
application of thought. 

To write grammatically is the first aid to composition. 
When that has been mastered, the various forms of rhetori- 
cal composition should be studied. In moulding the figures 
of speech, the elocutionary training of the ear confers great 
power. 

The study of logic is but a formal investigation of the 
process, laws, and causes of thought. This does not include 
the puzzling logomachy or word-fighting of the scholastic 
logic, which, like the fantastic bodily contortions of the 
posture-master, abuse nature rather than develope it. " It 
is something too subtle for the plainness of an open heart." 
As in all other sciences, nature herself must lay the ground- 
work of this, and she is ever found simple, and not difficult 
to be understood, when properly questioned. 

In imparting the art of composition, the principal endear- 
vour should be to make the pupil conscious of the connection 
between the natural power to think and the acquired power 
of expressing thought in language, as well as to make him 
frame and order his sentences — not so much after any deter- 
minate model, as after the fashion of his own thoughts in 
their flow through the mind. A gentle criticism, of which 
the pupil can understand the aim and feel the justice, should 
point out any unconnectedness of thought or inaccuracy of 
expression ; but whether in composing or in criticising, the 
aim should be to make the pupil feel and use his own 
powers ; and while holding up to his attention and admi- 
ration the best writers of our English tongue, we should 
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encourage him to hold himself rather in some measure their 
modest rival, than their servile copyist. 

The composition of verses might be cultivated with great 
benefit by those somewhat advanced in the composition of 
prose. The aim in this is not to make poets of them, but, 
by furnishing them with a more copious vocabulary of 
expressive words — by furthering the development of the 
finer and more impulsive feelings — by disciplining them to 
a closer, a more subtle observation and reflection on all that 
passes within and around them, to impart that clearness and 
elevation — that weight, nerve, and brevity, to their prose 
composition, which the study of our best poets, and a judi- 
cious imitation of them, are so well calculated to produce. 

These, then, refer more particularly to the formal part 
of the art of thinking ; the material is to be sought for in 
the objects of thought, and their results when brought into 
contact with the mind. 

With proper judgment on the part of the teacher, the 
study of experimental philosophy might be entered on at a 
very early age. To question concerning the causes of 
natural phenomena, is among the first and most constant 
employments of the human mind. Some of the most striking 
and interesting phenomena of nature may be made as intel- 
ligible to a child as to a man. Curiosity and the love of 
novelty are natural to every child, and will lead it on from 
subject to subject. The love of novelty, especially, is strong 
in young minds. We must attend to this, and vary the subject 
of employment, else the mind, by being too long bent towards 
one subject, will lose its relish for it, and resume it with 
reluctance. In the controlling of these and other dispositions 
we must not harm their vitality, for they are the natural 
stimulators of the mind. Still, through all, the habit of 
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continuous attention should be cultivated, for " attention is 
the foundation of the/art of study." This is an indispen- 
sable condition in ev«ry application of mental power. With- 
out it, there can be little or no progress ; with it, the greatest 
difficulties may be overcome. To form this habit, then, is of 
the first importance ; for it is the condition of progress. 

It matters not so much what the object of study may be, 
provided it be definite and interesting, and supply sound 
thought to the mind. In the memory are stored up the 
materials for the production of thought ; but these materials 
are encased in words. Before we store them up, then, let 
us uncase them, and test their quality and value. As 
Thomas a Kempis says, " He that judgeth of all things as 
they are, and not as they are said or esteemed to be, is 
truly wise." To teach the mind words to which no idea 
can be affixed, or to instil opinions which the mind is inca- 
pable of forming a judgment upon, is to cram with food that 
cannot nourish, but may poison and deaden the vital func- 
tion.* Rules have been made for aiding and improving the 
memory, but the simplest and most efficient aid is the exer- 
cise of the power itself in a rational manner. Weak at first, 
it soon increases in vigour and capacity, until it fully adapts 
itself to the requirements of the mind. To possess a power 
and facility in remembering, we must acquire the habits of 
close attention and methodical arrangement. As the mind 
stores itself with ideas, it is at the same time instituting 
comparisons between them ; and so Reason steps gradually 
into play, and gains strength. Then comes Reflection, the 
offspring of Memory and Reason, and consolidates them into 
judgments ; and these being stored past, form a stock of 

* See Appendix, Note III. 4 
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experience, on which we fall back, and to which we trust in 
the regulation of our conduct. 

In teaching, as in speaking, * the manner is as important 
as the matter." The constitution of the mind is such, that 
what is harshly given, will be rejected, even though it be an 
object of desire. Young minds have obstacles enough to 
overcome in the matter : then why should we add additional 
ones in the case of the manner ? The mind, indeed, delights 
in grappling with the matter, for it is its proper and natural 
field of action. It is only when the manner jars upon its 
joy that it recoils from the matter, and becomes indolent from 
want of legitimate action. The Socratic method of impart- 
ing instruction seems to be the preferable one, as being the 
best adapted to the process of thinking in the mind. This 
method sets the mind a-thinking, and only furnishes mate- 
rial, when necessary, for the mind to carry out its process. 
During the process, the mind seems to be the only agent 
engaged in working out its results. Conviction comes upon 
the mind by " a fair appeal lodged, and sentence given." 
By this method also, the mind is opened up by degrees, 
and it advances not until it has thoroughly mastered the 
matter in hand. When the nature of the subject admits, 
Burke's method, to which the preceding is an approximation, 
is the best. He says, " That the method of teaching which 
approaches most nearly to the method of investigation, is 
incomparably the best, since, not content with serving up a 
few barren and lifeless truths, it leads to the stalk on which 
they grow, it tends to set the reader himself in the track of 
invention, and to direct him into those paths in which the 
author has made his own discoveries, if he should be so 
happy as to have made any that are va!uable. ,, 

Certain subjects have been selected as school studies, 
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from their being adapted by their peculiar nature for such 
a purpose. From various causes, these subjects are now- 
become less limited, and a broader and deeper foundation 
is made, upon which the mind may rear nobler and loftier 
structures. 

In education we wish to form principles for the conduct 
of life. What better exercise for this than history, which 
is altogether conversant with life ? In it we find actions and 
principles which we reduce to the scope of our own practice. 
" What Shakspeare says of the king, yonder slip of a boy 
that reads in the corner feels to be true of himself." In 
fact, the history of states, and that of individuals, are well 
nigh parallel ; and the difference consists more in the extent 
and magnitude of the results, than in the principles and 
motives of action. From history, we derive the experience 
gained by the most matured minds of the past, and in 
biography, we have practical digests of their experience. 
This tends to open and enlarge the mind. The narrow 
field of visible example is widened ; a greater range is pre- 
sented to the judgment, whilst the remoteness of the 
events lays little or no bias on the mind arising from 
interest or party spirit. When we contemplate the mighty 
scenes that pass in review before the mind's eye, and 
embrace, as in a microscope, the mighty revolutions of men 
and manners in the times that are past, we measure what 
happens around us with a more calculating eye, and can 
better rate them at their proper value. What a great 
incentive to national virtue is that nation's history ! The 
children drink in their ancestors' renown, and the blood 
mantles to their brows with generous resolve. 

The method of studying history by Epitomes, cannot be 
the proper one. The detail has been cut away, and in that 
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detail rests its principal charm and benefit. The progress* 
of history, in abridgements, is too rapid for the mind. 
Why is Plutarch such a favourite ? Because he abounds in 
detail that makes his heroes stand out familiarly to the eye 
of the mind. Professor Smyth gives this advice as the 
result of his experience in the study of history, " not to 
read general histories, and abridgements of histories, as a 
more summary method of acquiring knowledge. Abridge- 
ments of history have their use, but this is not their use, 
nor can be. When the detail is tolerably known, the sum- 
mary can then be understood, but not before. Summaries 
may also serve, most usefully, to revive the knowledge that 
has been before acquired, may throw it into proper shapes 
and proportions, and leave it in this state upon the memory, 
to supply the materials of subsequent reflection. But gene- 
ral histories, if they are read first, and before the particular 
history is known, are a sort of chain, of which the links 
seem not connected; certain representations^ and statements, 
which cannot be understood, and therefore cannot be re- 
membered, and exhibit to the mind a succession of objects 
and images, each of which appears and retires too rapidly 
to be surveyed ; and when the whole vision has passed by, 
as soon it does, a trace of it is scarcely found to remain." 
Further on, he remarks, that " general histories may be 
resorted to for the purpose of acquiring a general notion of 
the great leading features of any particular history ; they 
may be to the student what maps are to the traveller, and 
give ah idea of the nature of the country, and of the mag- 
nitude and situation of the towns through which he is to 
pass ; they may teach him what he is to expect, and at 
what points he is to be the most diligent in his inquiries. 
But they must not be used as substitutes for more minute 
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and regular histories, not as short methods of acquiring 
knowledge — they are meant to give (and they may most 
usefully give) commanding views, comprehensive estimates, 
general impressions ; but these cannot supersede that labour 
which must be endured by all those who would possess 
themselves of information." Bacon condemns them unre- 
servedly in his " Advancement of Learning." " As for the 
corruptions and moths of history which are epitomes, the 
use of them deserveth to be banished, as all men of sound 
judgment have confessed, as those that have fretted and 
corroded the sound bodies of many excellent histories, and 
wrought them into base and unprofitable dregs." We might 
as well expect to become acquainted with and derive benefit 
from a book by perusing the index, as to study history 
with profit in an abridgement. Let the teacher draw out a 
course of historical reading, as good a one as the pupil's 
access to historical books will admit of. Chronology will 
measure its progress with distinctness, and impress the 
succession of events more clearly on the mind. Then let 
the pupil, from memory, epitomize the detailed history him- 
self. The teacher's part should be to select the work, 
prescribe the manner, and sustain the prosecution of the 
study. 

Geography has been styled one of the eyes of history, from 
the distinctness of historical vision it imparts. It may be so 
styled in reference to more sciences than history, as, under 
its threefold aspect of mathematical, physical, and political, 
it is made the illustrator of Astronomy, Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy, History, and Political Economy. 

The orbs of heaven, and their mighty phenomena, are 
now condensed to the comprehension of every schoolboy. 
Suitable astronomical studies are well adapted to expand 
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the youthful mind, and fill it with a reverential awe for the 
Infinite Creator. Phenomena of common occurrence, as the 
changes of the seasons, the constant alternation of day and 
night, &c, cannot be understood without some knowledge 
of it, and a deeper study leads us to speculate more clearly 
concerning much of the mysterious phenomena of our 
being. 

The great difficulty in pursuing this study is the realisa- 
tion of the phenomena by the mind. These phenomena 
are so utterly beyond our earthly experience, that we can 
conceive of them only in degree. What a godlike faculty 
of the mind, that can bring such glorious beings to play 
their wondrous parts within the little theatre of the brain! 

The study of Natural History has been shown to be well 
fitted as an instrument of education, by Mr Patterson of 
Belfast, in a paper read before the Natural History Society 
of that town. He thus enumerates the effects of the study 
on the mental faculties and feelings : — That it is peculiarly 
well adapted for early youth — that it exerts a beneficial 
influence on the observant faculties — that it imparts habits 
of discrimination, and enforces accuracy in every particular 
— that it directly promotes the formation of orderly and 
systematic habits — that it stimulates a constant desire for 
improvement, and fosters a buoyant activity of mind and 
spirit — that it imparts a true and fitting sense of the imper- 
fection of human faculties, and the limited amount of human 
knowledge, and that we are not the only recipients of God's 
bounty, the objects of His care, the living evidence of His 
consummate handiwork — that it liberates the mind from 
idle hopes or superstitious fears connected with the actions 
of the inferior animals. 

Dr D. B. Reid has shewn that Chemistry can be studied 
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in a general class. The following is the value he puts 
upon it as a process of mental training : — " That it not 
only awakens the mind of the junior student to take an 
interest in science, arrests his attention, and cultivates a 
talent for observation, but also quickens his reasoning 
powers, and teaches him to verify the accuracy of his con- 
clusions. It is an admirable practical logic. In con- 
ducting chemical processes, the striking nature of the 
phenomena successively evolved makes an almost indelible 
impression upon the mind. Habits of action are thus ac- 
quired which may be compared to the actual experience of 
life ; materials for the operation are put into the hands of 
the young experimenter, and he considers himself respon- 
sible for the expected result." 

What has been said of Natural History and Chemistry, 
applies more or less to all the sciences, which are indeed 
the appointed instruments of education. 

With the intellectual must be cultivated the moral facul- 
ties of our nature. Knowledge would be useless, if we 
were content with its acquirement alone. Truth is as fuel, 
to keep the moral and spiritual energies in a perpetual 
glow. 

Our moral nature consists in our perceptions of good and 
evil, and our disposition to conform or non-conform to these 
in practice. These perceptions and dispositions, like the other 
principles of our nature, grow and gain strength by exer- 
cise, until they become habitual. They grow then : we do 
not add from without, but develope from within. For this 
purpose, let us follow out the same manner of procedure, 
and administer to the young mind instruction of a simple 
nature, fit to be understood, and so cause moral habit to be 
entered upon with as much reason and conviction as pos- 
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sible. It may be said that children have not sense enough 
to reason. The fact is, they reason by seflfee ; but we over- 
look this fact, and treat them, in such matters, as we do 
matured minds. 

Waving, as irrelevant, the origin of moral principle in 
the mind, and taking its existence for granted, let us view 
the influences that promote or retard its action. For the 
education of the moral nature, are required the combined 
efforts of instruction, discipline in habits, and moral example. 

By instruction the judgment is informed of what is right, 
and is thereby enabled to direct the moral dispositions ; but 
then its power is lost, unless these dispositions be impressed 
on the moral constitution by the force of habit. The mind 
is continually being influenced by associations, linked to 
its perceptions by fixed mental laws. The quality of these 
associations will be good or bad, according to the refine- 
ment of the mind. They are a good criterion to our- 
selves of habits of thought really formed in the mind. 
Much of our delight, in contemplating the good and beau- 
tiful, depends on tins. 

Example has a most powerful influence in forming the 
morals. Sometimes it is powerful enough to uproot the 
most confirmed habits ; but this only when the example has 
instituted a habit of a contrary kind. Xenophon attaches 
great importance to example ; and in the vindication of his 
master and teacher Socrates, adduces the example he held 
out to his pupils as being a strong evidence in his favour 
that he did not corrupt the young men of Athens. " I do 
see," says he, " that all teachers both make themselves an 
example to their pupils, in order to show they practise what 
they teach, and also train them up to similar conduct by 
arguments." Thus, too, Horace, in one of his Satires, 
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eulogises his " good old father, who was the best of men : " — 
" This was the method which my father took in my educa- 
tion : when he advised me to this or that action, he laid 
before me some considerable example, some senator or 
other, who was eminently remarkable for his virtue and 
integrity. And then again, when he dissuaded me from 
anything that was ill, ' Can you doubt,' said he, ' whether 
what you are doing be honourable and advantageous or 
not, when such and such persons are everywhere so severely 
censured for the very same thing V " We naturally imitate 
what we most admire; but it will depend chiefly on our 
habitual love for the good or bad, whether example will have 
a beneficial or baneful effect upon us. " To the pure all 
things are pure," and " there are souls to whom even a 
vestal is not holy." 

All those subjects that promote the welfare of the physical 
and intellectual powers will either greatly promote or retard 
the progress of the moral. Which effect they will have, 
will greatly depend on the moral training. The greater 
the power, the more ability to work good or evil. In 
regard to this, let us remember that intelligence imparts 
freedom, and physical health gives confidence and deci- 
sion. 

The laws and analogies of sensible nature throw inward 
their impression upon the thinking mind, and link them- 
selves, and give strength to their moral counterparts. Thus, 
for instance, the great binding law of the material world, 
gravitation, forming a beautiful analogy with the great bind- 
ing law of the moral world, love, impresses the mind more 
deeply with the moral necessity of love, of a bond of 
union with our great moral centre. The wonderful means 
provided by God for the welfare of even the most insig- 
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nificant of his creatures, deepens our faith in his provi- 
dence. There, too, we find lessons that the .wisest of our 
race were not ashamed to uphold. " Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard, and be wise." " Behold the lilies of the field, they 
toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that 
even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these." 

But Scriptural instruction is the principal instrument t of 
moral training adopted at school In it we find whatever 
is necessary for our purpose. The Bible is the chief corner 
stone of Christian education. Take away the Bible, and 
the want in our nature which it is so well fitted to supply, 
and what is education?* 

Some are of opinion that this of right belongs to the 
parent and minister exclusively; that the teacher should 
but store the x pupil's mind with science and art, and meddle 
not with religion at all. This notion arises from a misap- 
prehension of the art of teaching. Instruction is but a part 
of teaching — a condition as indispensable as the teacher, 
the pupil, and the subject of study ; but it does not educate, 
unless it inculcates and enforces active moral principle. Take 
this away, and you ignore the distinctive part of the teach- 
er's art ; he is a mere man-feeder, in the very same light 
that a man who rears cows for the sake of their milk is a 
cow-feeder. Whence, then, are we to obtain this principle ? 
Our investigations into the phenomena of nature certainly 
give us largely of this, which, indeed, they were intended 
to give. Surely it will not be said that this is enough. 
Surely no one will deny our right to use the pure, beau- 
tiful, and simple words of Him who knew all truth in the 

* See Appendix, Note IV. 
c 
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abstract, and not imperfectly, through the medium of the 
concrete, as we know it. It is not necessary, nor do I 
think it possible in practice, to instil systematic theo- 
logy ; we may leave that matter to the theologians. Even 
they find the matter too deep for them, sometimes. But 
the duties of life towards God and man, and the bless- 
ings of salvation, are themes that no Christian can object 
to. 

We may teach morality, and train to habits of virtue and 
piety, but we cannot teach vital religion. God only, to 
whom alone spirit is obedient, implants in the soul the vital 
principle of virtue and piety. 

Instruction, example, and practice, are the main instru- 
ments in applying the material of education ; but these 
will lose much of their power without a well-directed disci- 
pline. Some think that discipline consists in a strict severity 
on the part of the master, and the enforcement of a rigid 
uniformity of behaviour on the part of the pupils. Obedience, 
attention, and regularity, are certainly a part, but not the 
whole, of school discipline : it includes what is of far greater 
importance than these, the stimulating of natures that are 
wanting in energy, and restraining those that are too active ; 
in rightly awarding praise or blame when deserved ; and 
inflicting judicious punishment when such severity is re- 
quired. With regard to this, Locke says, " I am very apt 
to think that great severity pf punishment does but very 
little good, nay, great harm, in education ; and I believe, 
cceteris paribus, that those children who have been most 
chastised, seldom make the best men." Still restraint there 
must be ; so that when the internal one has lost its efficacy, 
the external may be applied. How truthfully Cowper 
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delineates discipline in the following beautiful personifica- 
tion : — 

" In colleges and halls, in ancient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety, and truth 
Were precious, and inculcated with cafe, 
There dwelt a sage called Discipline. His head, 
Kot yet by time completely silvered o'er, ^ 

Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth, 
But strong for service still, and unimpaired. 
His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Played on his lips ; and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 
The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. He would stroke 
j The head of modest and ingenuous worth, 

That blushed at its own praise ; and press the youth 

Close to his side that pleased him. Learning grew 

Beneath his care, a thriving vigorous plant. 

The mind was well informed, the passions held 

Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

If e'er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must, 

That one among so many overleaped 

The limits of control, his gentle eye 

Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke. 

His frown was full of terror, and his voice 

Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe 

As left him not till penitence had won 

Lost favour back again, and closed the breach. 1 ' 

Proper discipline is a most difficult part of a teacher's duties, 
in which he will require all the knowledge he may have of 
the individual natures of his pupils. Of this individuality 
he must never lose sight. He cannot class them. He must 
deal with each one according to sex, age, temperament, 
disposition, intelligence, or other constitutional peculiarity. 
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Thus, then, have we endeavoured to show, that the ver- 
nacular, being the language in which we think, ought to 
receive our first and most particular attention, because the 
development of the power to think is the immediate end in 
view. For this reason, we have accounted language at this 
period of education more a medium than an object of thought. 
We affect not to exclude the languages, ancient or modern, 
from amongst the subjects of education. We only wish, 
that, whilst the mind is as yet tender, and in its earlier stage 
of development, it would receive the affectionate and careful 
nursing of its own proper parent, in preference to that of a 
foster-mother. Nature and Revelation we have upheld as 
the chief repositories of those objects of thought designed 
in the nature of things to afford nourishment and vigour to 
the mind. At the same time, we would remember, that 
while we use the appointed means and instruments for the 
proper conduct of our work, we ought to look to a Higher 
Power to crown our efforts with success. 
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APPENDIX. 



Note I., p. 9. 



From want of judgment or principle in the pupil, complaints may 
be carried home, believed and propagated, and thus entail serious 
reflections on the character of the master. If, on proper inquiry, the 
charge is found to be true, let the consequences follow ; but if proved 
to be false, let not the parent ruin at least the character of the child 
by sustaining the falsehood. Many, after having given utterance to 
the charge, have been withheld by a false pride from retracting, nay, 
have even added fresh charges to vindicate the former one. Most 
disagreements between parents and teachers arise from misunder- 
standing rather than wilful contradiction. Frank suggestion and 
explanation would remove suspicion from the minds of both parties, 
and would enable them to work together with advantage and with 
harmony. But one thing is certain—if teaching at home be divided 
against teaching at school, it cannot stand. 



Note II., p. 13. 

" It is one of the characters of the present time, alarming to many 
persons, but, if we use the occasion well, a blessing rather than an 
evil, that doctrines wTiich have hitherto passed unquestioned, and on 
. which the frame of the institutions of European States is founded, are 
unscrupulously and rudely assailed. The propriety of the use of what 
are called the learned languages (Greek and Latin) among the main 
instruments of education, is a doctrine of this kind. And the question, 
whether, in modern education, these languages are to retain their 
ancient supremacy, — or whether, on the contrary, the languages and 
literature of modern Europe are to be placed by their side, or before 
them, has been recently discussed with reference to educational insti- 
tutions, both in this and other countries. In France, for example, this 
has been the subject of animated debates in the Chamber of Deputies ; 
and that distinguished man of science, M. Arago, is reported on such 
an occasion to have expressed himself to the following effect : — 

" 4 1 ask for Classical studies : I require them : I consider them as 
indispensable; but I do not think that they must necessarily be 
Greek and Latin. I wish that in certain schools these studies should 
be replaced, at the pleasure of the Municipal Councils, by a thorough 
study of our own tongue. I wish that in each College it should be 
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permitted to put in the place of Greek and of Latin, the study of a 
living language. I require even that this language may be different, 
according to the situation of the place ; that at Ferpignan and at 
Bayonne, for example, it may be the Spanish; at Le Havre the 
English ; at Besancon the German. 

" ' It is urged that Greek and Latin must be the principal classical 
studies, for they are the true culture of the mind. 

" ' What does this mean? Are Pascal, Fenelon, Bossuet, Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, Corneille, Racine, Moliere — the incompara- 
ble Moliere, — are these writers deprived of the privilege which is so 
liberally, granted to the Ancient Authors, of enlightening, of unfold- 
ing the mind, of touching the heart, of putting in vibration the 
springs of the soul ! God preserve me from insulting you by refuting 
in detail a heresy such as this ! ' 

" In opposition to the opinion thus expressed, I maintain, that 
Greek and Latin are peculiar and indispensable elements of a liberal 
education; and it is my business to show, that the study of the 
Modern Authors just enumerated, and of others, however admirable 
their works may be (/), does not produce that kind of culture of the 
mind which is the true object of a liberal education." — The Rev. W. 
Whewell, M.A. of Cambridge, on the Principles of English Univei'sity 
Education. 

Note HE., p. 24. 

Those acquisitions which have not for their immediate end some 
store of knowledge, digestible by the average reflective powers of the 
mind in youth into lessons of conduct, such as perseverance, emula- 
tion, manners, "humanity, goodness, and a love of truth, are next to 
useless, and do but plaster' over, as it were, the outer walls of the 
mind with post-bills of knowledge, speaking or proclaiming words of 
wisdom to the eye and ear only ; thus ornamenting the dead walls of 
the understanding, while the capacious inntr temple, with its shrine, 
is never cared for or entered. 



Note IV., p. 33. 

The English version of the Bible undoubtedly refined and ennobled 
the mind and language of the age in which it was produced. For its 
language and style alone it claims to be a class-book ; for the powerful 
and pathetic lessons which it reads, it is too full of the most vital 
instruction to be omitted ; above all, being the repository of those 
divine commands, precepts, and examples — those holy duties and 
reverential observances which constitute the very essence of British 
Law and Society — the Bible must be the great Text-Book appealed 
to by the true Educator. „ .' . , * , U f » o .' ' ' . , . * ' r 
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